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GRANTS OF LAND BY THE UNITED 
STATES TO OUR SOLDIERS 
OF PAST WARS 

By LURA E. HEADLE 

The present interest in the proposed bonus legisla- 
tion for the soldiers of the World War affords a 
favorable opportunity for consideration of the previous 
peace-time provisions made by the Federal Government 
for its war-time defenders. 

The earliest legislation for soldiers involving land 
was a resolution passed by the Continental Congress 
September 16, 1776, promising public lands to officers 
and soldiers who should engage in the service, or to 
their representative if slain by the enemy. The quan- 
tities granted were, to colonels, 500 acres; lieutenant 
colonels, 450 acres; majors, 400 acres; captains, 300 
acres; lieutenants, 200 acres; ensigns, 150 acres, and 
to each non-commissioned officer and soldier 100 acres 
each, later amended to give a major general 1,100 acres 
and a brigadier general 850 acres. This resolution was 
the origin of bounties of land from the United States 
for service in the Continental Army or Navy. 

COLONIES GAVE LAND 

The original colonies having public lands of their 
own supplemented this legislation by grants to their 
militia, and to the troops raised by the Continental 
Congress, known as the Continental Army. 

In order to carry out the provisions of these grants, 
certain tracts of country with definite limits were set 
apart and reserved for the satisfaction of the warrants, 
and in the location of the same they were restricted to 
these military districts. 

By an act approved June 1, 1796, Congress set apart 
for the location of bounties for the officers and soldiers 
serving in the Kevolutionary War a tract of land con- 
taining about 4,000 square miles, or two and one-half 
million acres, embracing in whole or in part 12 counties 
in northern Ohio and known as the United States 
Military District. Only land warrants issued by the 
United States pursuant to the resolution of 1776 could 
be located within this military district until after the 
act of May 30, 1830, which allowed the exchange of the 
Revolutionary warrants for scrip, which could be lo- 
cated either in Ohio, Indiana, or Illinois. AVarrants 
under the act of June 1, 1796, totaled, June 30, 1880, 
2,095,220 acres. 

GRANTS TO STATE MILITIA 

The colonies also made grants to their State militia 
and to those colonists who entered the Continental 
Army. The satisfaction of these grants led to conflict- 
ing claims as to the ownership of the territory northwest 
of the Ohio River, which were finally adjusted by the 
several colonies relinquishing their claims to their 
western lands with certain reservations. 

New York was the first of the colonies to relinquish 
her claims and to confine her western boundary to the 
present limits. Connecticut relinquished all but the 
tract along Lake Erie, in northeastern Ohio, known 
locally as the Western Reserve, in which is the City of 
Cleveland. North Carolina relinquished the territory 
which became Tennessee, with the stipulation that her 



bounty land grants be satisfied therefrom. The Federal 
Government soon relinquished any remaining public 
lauds to the State of Tennessee. South Carolina and 
Georgia relinquished their claims to the land south of 
Tennessee, then occupied by the Spanish and by Indian 
tribes. Virginia retained what is now Kentucky and 
ceded to the United States her claim to the Northwest 
Territory on condition that warrants issued to her sol- 
diers might be satisfied by location on the tract between 
the Scioto and Little Miami Rivers, known as the Vir- 
ginia Military District. This district was estimated to 
contain 6,700 square miles, or over four million acres, 
and was reserved by Virginia in 1784. This district 
did not contain sufficient land to satisfy all bounty 
claims under warrants issued or allowed by the State 
of Virginia for Revolutionary services and scrip was 
issued in lieu thereof, to be locatable upon any of the 
public lands of the United States subject to sale at 
private entry. Scrip was issued for 1,041,976 acres. 

LAND BOUNTIES IN WAR OF 1812 

In 1811 and 1812 Congress promised land bounties 
for services in the army of the United States during the 
war with Great Britain. One act promised a bounty in 
lands to each non-commissioned officer or soldier or his 
heirs; another gave a bounty in lands for raising regi- 
ments of infantry, artillery, and dragoons for the perma- 
nent army. A tract of land not exceeding six million 
acres was directed to be surveyed, reserved, and set 
apart for the purpose of satisfying the land bounties 
promised by said acts. Two million acres each were so 
appropriated in the Territories of Michigan, Illinois, 
and Louisiana in the latter Territory, to be between 
the River St. Francis and the River Arkansas. Later 
it was provided that in lieu of the two million acres in 
the Territory of Michigan a million and a half acres 
more should be in Illinois Territory and a half million 
acres in the Missouri Territory north of the Missouri 
River. 

CULTIVATION IN DISTRICTS 

The object of the military reservation, system was to 
induce settlement and cultivation of land in the districts 
so set apart. The then remoteness of those districts de- 
feated the object hoped to be obtained by the legislators, 
and after patent the lands to a considerable extent, 
passed into the hands of speculators or were forfeited to 
the State for non-payment of taxes. This resulted in 
the abandonment of that system of rewarding soldiers 
and led to the extension of the privilege to the soldier 
or his assignee to accept any lands of the United States 
subject to private entry. A stipulation existed in all 
military bounty land warrant laws which prohibited the 
seizure or sale by legal process of the warrant in pay- 
ment of debts, the object of such legislation being to 
secure, if possible, the full benefit in protection of the 
law, to the end that the soldier would be enabled to 
acquire and retain a home for himself and family. 

For services in the War of 1812 there were issued 
29,186 warrants, embracing about 4,853,600 acres. The 
greater portion of these warrants were for 160 acres, 
though there were many double bounties of 320 acres. 
POLICY IN MEXICAN WAR 

The War with Mexico was proclaimed May 13, 1846, 
and February 11, 1847, an act was passed giving boun- 
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ties for military service therein to all non-commissioned 
officers, marines, and privates or their heirs. This 
bounty took the form of a certificate or warrant for 
160 acres of land and could be located at any district 
land office for any lands opened to private entry. There 
were numerous provisions intended to protect the ex- 
soldier in this act as well as the later ones of 1850 and 
1855. The act of 1855 was the most comprehensive of 
all acts, for it covered almost all the wars that the 
United States had participated in, and granted to all 
officers and soldiers who had served in any war in which 
our country had been engaged, from the Eevolutionary 
War to 1855, each 160 acres of land, or so much, with 
what has been previously allowed under other acts, 
as would make up that quantity. It extended the right 
to receive a military bounty land warrant after a 
service of only 14 days or for an engagement in a single 
battle, and in case of death the right descended to the 
widow or minor children. 

NUMBER OF WARRANTS 

The total number of warrants issued under all the 
acts just mentioned was 551,193, embracing 61,038,430 
acres, or more than twice the area of the State of Ohio 
or Pennsylvania' and a million acres more than all 
the New England States, with the addition of New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, or about equal in area 
to the State of Oregon. 

Thousands of land bounties have also been granted by 
special acts of Congress growing out of wars prior to 
1861, in addition to numerous grants of land for specific 
services in lieu of Federal and State debts incurred in 
time of war, and for these no definite figures are ob- 
tainable. 

POLICY OF "FREE SOIL" PARTY 

The original policy of Congress in the disposition of 
the public domain was the sale of the land for cash, 
for profit, or in extinguishment of debts. At the na- 
tional convention in 1853 the party known as the "Free 
Soil Democracy" adopted as the twelfth plank or reso- 
lution in their platform : 

"That the public lands of the United States belong to the 
people, and should not be sold to individuals nor granted to 
corporations, but should be held as a sacred trust for the 
benefit of the people, and should be granted in limited quan- 
tities free of cost to landless settlers." 

The question of the disposition of the public lands 
had agitated for many years some of the ablest men of 
the nation. The question of granting the public lands 
to actual settlers, who would occupy, improve, and 
cultivate them for a term of years and receive a patent 
therefor, became a national question for ten years. 
May 20, 1862, the homestead act was passed. Immedi- 
ately there was a rush to the western lands, and the 
Western States became dotted with local land offices, 
conveniently located, to handle the vast volume of busi- 
ness that poured in, as settlers from the East took 
advantage of the liberal homestead laws. 

It was stated by President Johnson in 1865, when 
calling attention to the successful operation of the home- 
stead act, that lands in the hands of industrious settlers, 
whose labor creates wealth and contributes to the public 



resources, are worth more to the United States than if 
they had been reserved in solitude for future purchasers. 
Settlers on government lands were exempt from taxation 
as to the realty prior to the issuance of final certificate, 
which followed final proof, and the lands were also 
exempt from liability for debts contracted prior to the 
issuance of patent. 

ADDITIONAL BENEFITS FOR SERVICE MEN 

The policy of Congress had been to extend favors to 
soldiers and sailors whenever possible, and when stock 
was taken of the many benefits conferred upon the gen- 
eral public by the homestead act it was observed that 
the preference theretofore given to soldiers had been 
discontinued. On June 8, 1872, an act was passed 
which provided that the homestead settler who had 
served for more than 90 days during the Civil War, in 
the army, navy, or Marine Corps, should be entitled to 
have the period of his military service deducted from 
the time required to perfect title to the lands claimed. 
Patents, however, should not issue to any settler who 
had not resided upon, improved, and cultivated his 
homestead for a period of at least one year after the 
commencement of improvements thereon. The passage 
of this act made the settlement of the West especially 
attractive to the veterans of the Civil War. Already the 
tide was setting in from the East to the West, and by 
limiting the time a man need reside upon his homestead 
it allowed the poor man to pursue his trade or calling 
elsewhere and still retain his land. How many million 
acres were affected by the act of 1872 there is no way 
of ascertaining, for no separate records are kept in the 
General Land Office showing the proportion and area 
covered by entries made by ex-soldiers who have used 
their military service in lieu of residence in perfecting 
title to their lands. Nor does this privilege cease with 
the life of the soldier, for his widow could also use the 
military service of her deceased husband in acquiring 
title to a homestead, and minor orphan children have 
the same privilege. 

ADDITIONAL ENTRY 

Congress also provided if soldiers served for ninety 
days and were honorably discharged, and made a home- 
stead entry prior to June 22, 1874, for less than 160 
acres, they should be entitled to a soldier's additional 
homestead entry, without the requirement of residence 
and cultivation, for the difference between the land en- 
tered and 160 acres. Under the original instructions 
issued in connection with this legislation, this right was 
held to be personal and non-assignable and could only 
be exercised by the entryman in his own name or by 
his widow or minor orphan children, but since the de- 
cision of Webster v. Luther (163 U. S., 331) the right 
has been held assignable. 

The laws relating to the disposition of the public 
domain have not been changed in recent years, except 
to make them more liberal and to eliminate, in so far 
as possible, the hardships following the taking up of 
new lands and making homes in what was once called 
the wilderness. 

In 1912 the period of residence required to perfect 
title to a homestead entry was reduced from five years 
to three years. The period of residence required of a 
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person with military or naval service during the Civil, 
Spanish, or World Wars has been reduced, so that a 
soldier who is credited with two years' service is required 
to reside on the land seven months only, he being, in 
common with all homestead entrymen, allowed five 
months' constructive residence. Prior to 1909 the 
amount of land that could be acquired as a homestead 
was limited in the main to 160 acres. This was changed 
with the passage of the act of February 19, 1909, to 320 
acres, where the land was arid and non-irrigable in 
character, and in 1916 the area was increased to 640 
acres of grazing or semi-arid lands. 

There are many other laws under which the public 
domain may be acquired, but military service can be 
used only in lieu of residence on homestead entries. 
Military bounty land warrants may still be used in lieu 
of cash in making payment on pre-emptions where al- 
lowed, payment for desert lands, and timber and stone 
entries, and also for lands ordered into market as 
isolated tracts. 

REVIEW OF EFFECTS 

In reviewing the varied legislation which has been 
enacted by Congress having in view the settlement of 
the public domain in small tracts for actual homes by 
men who rushed to the defense of the nation in her hour 
of peril, one cannot help but be impressed by the far- 
seeing vision of the men who enacted the legislation, 
the effect of which was to settle the vast territory east 
and west of the Mississippi Biver and at the same time 
reward its gallant defenders by giving them a chance 
to secure homes and property. 



VENIZELIST AND CONSTANTINIST 
REGIMES IN GREECE 

By CONSTANTINE MELAS 

(Translated for the Advocate of Peace) 

(Mr. Melas is Deputy from Januina, Epirus; former aide 
to King Constantine; a leader of the Venizelist party; he 
flrst invited the American Red Cross and the Young Men's 
Christian Association to Greece and introduced in that 
country the American Boy Scouts and anti-tubercular work. 
He is said to be an admirer of the United States.) 

The Advocate of Peace is read with appreciation 
in the capital of Greece by members of Creek 
organizations who are interested in the great subject of 
universal peace. In the issue of January I read a study 
by Mr. Joannes Gennadius, former Greek Minister to 
Great Britain and now a special envoy of the Eoyalist 
Government to the United States. Mr. Gennadius in- 
troduces his subject with the declaration of his sincere 
purpose to present the facts in the internal affairs of 
Greece "guided by strict observance of impartiality 
and truthfulness." 

Unfortunately, Mr. Gennadius has a very erroneous 
conception of what Americans and British term "fair- 
ness and truthfulness"; for he bases all his information 
about the internal situation in Greece under the admin- 
istration of Mr. Venizelos, from 1917 to 1920, neither 
on personal observations, nor on foreign and unbiased 
eyewitnesses, nor even on the result of study of both 



Venizelist and Constantinist documents, but merely on 
ex parte propaganda published by the most fanatic 
Royalist Athenian newspapers. 

SERVED CONSTANTINE 

That Mr. Gennadius was inspired solely by a desire 
to serve the cause of King Constantine, whom he repre- 
sents in the United States, can be seen from the fact 
that Mr. Gennadius purposely avoids giving the dates 
of the issues of the Government Gazette from which he 
claims to have derived his numbers in the table in foot- 
note 2. 

The Government Gazette, as issued under the Veni- 
zelist regime, gave the total number of Eoyalist officials 
dismissed by the Venizelist administration as 1,038. 
The Government Gazette, published under the Constan- 
tine regime, gave the total number of dismissed officials 
under Venizelos as 7,039. It was the duty of Mr. 
Gennadius to state this fact. On the contrary, he has 
so worded his foot-note 2 as to mislead his readers to 
believe that the number 7,039 was contained in the 
Government Gazette as published under the Venizelist 
regime. This instance of willful manipulation of 
phrases is sufficient to discredit Mr. Gennadius' claim 
"to impartiality and truthfulness." 

Mr. Gennadius served under Mr. Venizelos and was 
dropped* from active service for reasons known to Mr. 
Gennadius. It appears, therefore, that Mr. Gennadius 
has entered into active service under King Constantine 
with a personal grudge against Mr. Venizelos, which is 
illy concealed by professions of admiration for the 
foreign policy of the great statesman. 

MR. GENNADIUS IN WASHINGTON 

Having undertaken to defend at Washington the 
policies of the Constantinists during the World War, Mr. 
Gennadius is rendering a great disservice to his country ; 
for in defending their policy he misrepresents the Greek 
nation as having been friendly to the Germanophiles of 
1914-1917 and as having been led by Mr. Venizelos and 
his friends into the Allied camp by the application of 
dictatorial and tyrannical methods. 

As a Greek representative who has lived on the spot 
where the events have taken place, while Mr. Gennadius 
has been absent from Greece during all those events, I 
feel it to be my duty to take up the attacks made by Mr. 
Gennadius upon the internal policy of Mr. Venizelos 
from 1917 to 1920. 

Mr. Gennadius admits that the domestic policies of 
the Venizelist party from 1910 to 1915 were "quite 
admirable." But the same party, with the same leaders, 
administered the affairs of Greece from 1917 to 1920 
as from 1910 to 1915. How was it possible that the 
very party, the very Venizelist leaders, who governed 
Greece "quite admirably" from 1910 to 1015 should have 
so degenerated as to deserve the characterizations attrib- 
uted to them by Mr. Gennadius? Mr. Gennadius is 
either misinformed or is consciously concealing the 
circumstances which made it imperative for the Veni- 
zelist party to make use of certain extraordinary meas- 
ures for the salvation of Greece. Unfortunately for Mr. 
Gennadius, both instances are true. 

*I)r. Gennadius had reached the age limit. 



